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HOW FAR APART SHOULD APPLE 
TREES BE SET IN AN ORCHARD? 

There seems to have been heretofore some diversi- 
ty of opinion in this respect, judging from the appear- 
ance of the several orchards that we now see in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Some had an idea that if 
the trees were planted closely they would beless like- 
ly to suffer injury from the cold winds of winter, and 
they accordingly set them from a rod to twenty feet 
apart. 

We are inclined to think, from examination of some 
planted thus closely, that this object was gained, for 
they have now grown together like a forest, present- 
ing a tangled mass of branches which bid defiance to 
the winds. We are inclined to think that there could 
not be found so many trees ameng them that are win- 
ter killed, as it is called, as among orchards of the same 
size and number of trees set further apart. But are 
they so fruitful ? Can the sun have thataction upon 
the fruit necessary to bring it forward and ripen it prop- 
erly ? 

A friend told us not long since, that he planted the 
trees of his orchard tworods apart, which at that time 
was considered an enormous distance, but that many ef 
the trees now touched their branches together, & that 
this distance was sufficiently close. When trees are 
planted by the side of walls and roads they may be 
planted more closely—say twenty or twenty-five feet 
for in this case they will bave free access to the air & 
sun 0n two sides, and their roots may be extended on 
two sides without interfering with other trees. 

The following table is very useful to refer to occas- 
ionally, to know the number of plants an acre will con- 
tain, planted at certain distances apart. 

An acre contains 160 square rods = 4840 yards= 
43,560 feet. 
. Feet apart No of 
Plants 
43,560 
19,360 
10,890 

6,969 
4,840 
3,556 
2,722 
2,151 
1,742 


No of 
Plants 
1,210 
889 
680 
537 
435 
360 
302 
257 
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7 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
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15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
25 
30. 
35 
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150 
134 
120 
108 
69 
48 
35 
40 27 

50 18 

The #bove table is constructed upon the following 
rule—square the number of feet any plant is to be ser 


frem another, thet is multiply it by itself, then divide} 


the namber of square feet in eaeb, viz 43,560 by that 
‘amber. ) 





WINTHROP, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1839. 


COMMON SCKOOL LIBRARY, 
We have received a pamphlet from Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, of Boston, containing a notice of the 
plan and progress of their Common School Library, 


now in press at Boston. The plan of the library is this, | 


There are to be fifty volumes, on various subjects of 
18 mo. size, with 250 to 300 pages, for the Juvenile 
or younger children, and fifty volumes on various sub- 
jects of 12 mo. size with 300 to 400 pages, for the lar- 
ger children. 

These are put into a book case, and furnished to 
school districts, Academies, &c. at the following ‘pri- 
ces, viz : for the smaller or Juvenile series forty cents 

volume, and forthe larger series fifty cents per vol. 
py are to be issued ir. sets from five to ten volumes 
at a time. No work is admitted into the library un- 
less it is approved by the board of Education. The 
following works constitute the first set of 12 mo series 


Life of Columbus by Irving. Lives of Eminent in- |‘ 


dividuals celebrated in American History, 3 vols. Sa- 
cred Philosophy of the seasons, 4 vols. Paley’s natu- 
ral Theology. 

We consider this a most excellent plan. In the 
course of a year or two every school district in Mas- 
sachusetts, will, in al] probability, be furnished with an 
excellent library for the use of the rising generation. 
What a perpetual fountain of knowledge is here es- 
tablished from which every individual may draw to his 
satisfaction, and yet leave it full—overflowing—inex- 
haustible for those who come after him. Will not 
Maine avail herself of these advantages? Let the 
next Legislature authorize and require every School 
district to expend a portion of their school money 
from time to time in the purchase of this Library, and 
the thing is done. Could the money be better invest- 
ed? 


Sreampoat Huntress. We have seena state- 
ment, by asea Captain, we believe in a Portsmouth 
paper, purporting that his vessel, the Katahdin, was 
run into by the Huntress and much injured. Being 
on board the Huntress the other day, we had the cu- 
riosity to examine the effects of the concussion on that 
boat. Now any one who sees the injury done to the 
Huntress will at once say that the Katahdin must have 
run foul of the steamboat, or the steamboat was going 
with great force sideways, a mode of “going ahead,” 
not very likely for a steamer. Her wheel house was 
stove in, brace chains broken, andother injury done 
which could not have beeg, had the boat run into the 
Katahdin. We are sorry to find a disposition in some 
of our brothers of the quill to blame Capt. Kimball for 
every accident which happens. We have had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with Capt. K. for a num- 
ber of years, anda more careful man never took com- 
mand of aship. Why then attribute accidents to him 
which were not in his power to ward off, or insinuate 
blaine for the purpose of predjudicing the public un- 
favorably to so worthy a man ? 


— Ar— 

“Nor so Fast. The Maine Farmer at Winthrop 
announces that the ‘ Kennebec Dam is at last entirely 
destroyed.’ Dr Holmes has depended too much upon 
first reports. The Kennebec Dam is not destroyed— 
the Dam is not even injured at al]. It withstood the 
power of the freshet like mount Atlas. Nota timber 
nor a plank was removed.”—.4ugusta Banner. 


Notso fast yourself, brother Drew. The article 


» Was written by our colleague, friend Seavey, who was 


et Augysta nearly al] the day op Saturday and saw 





No. 22. 





the work of destruction as it wenton. He express- 
ly states thatthe main dam remained unmoved. He 
is now absent or he would answer for himself. As 
for ourself we feel deep regret that there has been so 
much destruction as there has been, and cannot help 
hoping that the work will again be repaired; & as that 
a permanent foundation has been developed, advantage 
will be taken of it, and complete success finally crown 
this great and noble undertaking. We consider ths 
work one of the grandest and most perfect specimens 
of the kind ever constructed in the United States, and 
although a part of it has been demolished, yet the 
chances of making an addition which will withstand 
the force of the waters, is a hundred fold greater than 
when it was first commeneed. The ledge at the bot- 
tom is shewn up, as the water falls, pointing out a no- 
ble site for future operations, as solid and durable as 
the everlasting hills. 


DBPARQUBITD, 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 

















Porriann, June 7, 1839. 

A dull day always has an influence on all organ- 
ized matter, and what can be moze disagreeable than 
to be confined in a stage coach op a rainy day. But 
as our Sweetest pleasures have some little circumstan- 
ces to alloy them, so our most gloomy hours are not 
without these rays of enjoyment. I considered my- 
self very fortunate in not being obliged to inhale the 
fumes of rum or tobacco, although there were four 
passengers besides myself. 

General appearance of the Country.—The prospect 
of a favorable season and abundant crops appears wel: 
on a general view, although corn looks yellow and sur- 
feited with moisture, yet, grass and grain never look- 
ed better. There are some crops on flat land that will 
doubtless be destroyed, but if the weather should soon 
become favorable, as the appearances now indicate, all 
that is not entirely gone will be redeemed, and an op- 
portunity afforded to replant spots where the crop is 
drowned out with potatoes, ruta baga or beets. I no- 
ticed avery striking difference in fruit trees some are 
blossomed to whiteness, while others, and frequently 
those next to them are entirely destitute of bl ossoms 
and in one or two instances I noticed the west side 
of several trees in an orchard almost covered with 
blossoms while none can be seen on the east side of 
them. Appeerances, however, indicate a medium crop 
of fruit, and it may be that the trees which now ap- 
pear without blossoms are a late variety of fruit, and 
have not yet blown out. If this be the case, and no- 
thing happens to blight the fruit, the crop will be very 
abundant. Upon the whole, appearances indicate a 
prosperous and abundant season, Among the passen- 
gers was Maj. Townsend of the U.S.Army. He was 
very much pleased with the appearance of the country 
—said he seldom saw so much good and well cultiva- 
ted land in travelling the same distance as he found 
on the route between Augusta and Portland. An- 
other object which attracted his particular notice was 
the lakes and large ponds which frequently appeared 
jn view from the stage. 1t was observed that a per- 
son travelling from Calais to York on the south road 
would form a very erroneous opinion of the agricul- 
tural capabilities of the State ; a person to knew any 
thing of its worth should visit the interior. 

Fence. Stone posts and! tk rails are frequent- 
ly used for fence on this toute, and the manner in 
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what larger than the pests, very perpendicular—the 
post set into the middle of the hole, and then filled in 
with small stones. No dirt paced near them. The 
object evidently was-to avoid the action of the frost. 
In connection with this we noticed a very cheaply con- 
structed gate, and, by the way, the same kind are in 
use on the farm of Elijah Wood, Esq., of our own town. 
Their cheapness is what should recommend them to 
general use on farms, being much more convenient 


than bars, and easier of construction. The mode of 
; low the surface of the, ground. I feel rather 


constructing it is precisely the same as making a rack 
for sheep to eat through—a top and bottom piece with 
holes bored inthem and sticks or slats put in. To 
hang it, set a post and drive down beside it a large 


stake or stub with the top square, to come as far out of 


the ground as you want the bottom of the gate--then 

bore a hole thro’ the bottom piece of the gate andsinto 

the top of the stub and putatrunnel or pin in. To 
secure the top take a piece of good hard wood that 
will reach through the post, bore a hole in one end and 

also through the top piece of your gate, into which a 

pin is to be put, having first made a hole through the 

post as high as the top piece of the gate wil) come, 
and drive the piece of wood into it which,completes 
the whole operation. 

Se 

Original. 

QUESTIONS TO CAUSE THE LADIES TO 
THINK; AYE, AND GENTLUMEN TOO. 
Messrs. Editors:—My Dairy woman says, 

that after a Thunder shower, she uniformly finds 

her Milk that has been set fur cream any con- 
siderable time, turned to Bonnyclabber, espe- 
cially if the lightning is near. This she says is 
true, although her milk may and does set long- 
er without turning, even when the weather ig 
warmer, if there isno thunder or lightning in 
the vicinity. This is the observationy of all 
dairy women, she says. In the first plage, is it 
so? and in the next, if it is so, will you please 
to give the why and wherefore? What effect 
has the lightning on the air or milk which causes 


this? I say lightning, because thunder we all | 


know is merely the voise oecasioned by the un- 


accountable velocity with which electricity pas- r 


ses ; by which means combustibles are set on 
fire, people killed and other damage done, when 
the clouds sre sureharged with that fluid. 
Ss. W. 
—_— 
Original. 
GREAT MEN ARE NOT ALWAYS WISE, 
I was led to reflect on this adage on reading 
Dr Jackson’s letter to Mr Colman, published in 


which some of the posts were set deserves a notice.| passed off so far by exhalation. Particles of 
Jt was new to me, and is probably new to some of the | matter pass down into the solid earth 150 feet! 
readers of the Farmer. The holes were dug some-|If so, why may we not believe that there they 





are exchanged for some other particles of mat- 
ter, goldif he pleases, which may come up 150 
feet to the surface! The fact is, the whole is 
absurd, which the Doctor will perceive ona 
second thought. The ground is not that riddle 
which he has intimated, as proved by the late 
Col. Pickering, by a chemical process which he 
tried in analizing the earth under a compost 
heap. He found none of its effects or particles 
but a few inches, I will not say how many, be- 


small when I undertake to prove a self evident 

position. I am no Doctor nor do I use any tech- 

nical terms ; still may I not know a thing or 

two. Ss. W. 
Winthrop, June 8th, 1839. 


N. B. In vol. 6 of the M. Farmer, page 138, 
I wrote at length on this subject, over the sig- 
nature of a Friend to Dr. Jackson. 


-_——>-—— 

Drying Fruit. A correspondent of the Gen. 
Farmer advises to wait till the flies have taken 
their winter quarters, but that cannot always be 
attended to, as much of the fruit would rot before 
that time. I would mention our waye(which is 
practiced in Germany) for drying fruit. ee 
dry them first in the air or sun somewhat, 
‘heat the oven gently and put them in, stirring 
\them several times, and when dry enough store 
‘them away till next spring, when we put them 
again in the oven after the bread is taken out. 
In this way they can be kept several years, 

A Srarx County Farmer. 
| — Genesee Farmer. 
| Interesting to Blacksmiths. —Permit me to de- 














what contemplation more delightful than the 
prospect that in due time the fragrant blossoms 
will give place to most delicious fruit. The 
stately elm, the lofty poplar, and other varie- 
ties of ornamental trees, with their thick folj- 
age & uniform growth, may gladden the eye,but 
there is that about the prolific fruit tree, which 
does more than this. It gladens more senses 
than one. 


—j 

Large Cocoonery. The Messrs Prince, at 
Flushing, have in their cocoonery a.million aud 
quarter of silk worms now feeding. This num- 
ber is sufficient to produce above 500 bushels 
of cocoons, and near 600 ibs. of silk. They 
have also a large quantity of silk worms’ eggs 
in their ice house, whose hatching is thus re- 
tarded for the purpose of producing successive 
crops, The choicest kinds are the Imperial 
White, and the Imperial Yellow, and of these 
and some other varieties they have a large 
supply for sale. These eggs were obtained 
from Milan, which is the centre of the most 
flourishing silk district, and form, no doubt, the 
finest collection in this country.—[N. Y. Star, 


— — 

Rorat Lisrary.—This is the title of a peri- 
odical in the city of New York, devoted to the 
‘* publication of standard works (entire, com- 
piled, abridged, and original) on Agriculture, 
Gardening and Domestic Economy.”’ It is eon- 
ducted by S. Fleet former editor of the New 
York Farmer, is published monthly, large octa- 
vo, 40 pages in a number, price $3 per annum. 

The utility of such a work as the Rural Li- 
brary will not be doubted by any one conver- 
sant with the state of agriculture*in the United 
States, and the resources for its improvement 
that exist in the many excellent works published 
abroad, devoted to this subject, but which do 





scribe a machine which I have just seen, and 
which, for utility and simplicity, is truly admirta- 
ble. The article I allude to is a substitute for a | 
smith’s bellows, &c. and is far more powerful | 
than the kind in common use. It is construct-| 
edin the way of fanners, and stands immediate- | 
ly behind the forge. —The box of the implement | 

| 





‘is only eighteen inches in diameter, and the 

fans which will fill the box are only five inches. 
broad, and are fastened upon a horizontal shat 

of three fourth inch iron. On the end of the) 
shaft is a pully two inches in diameter, and) 
right above which is a larger pully twenty inch- | 
‘ches diameter, with a crank in the centre, which | 
the man at the fire drives with one hand, while | 
he guides the iron at the fire with the other. | 
Around the large pully and down to.the small | 
one isa leather belt, by which the machine is| 


‘ . ¢ ‘ | 
driven, and with such ease that a child mav | 





No. 21 of the current volume of the Farmer. 
In that communication, without a shadow of-a 
doubt, there are very many ideas of incalcula- 
ble importance to the agricultural interest, as 


drive it. The blast 1s so constant and so effi | 
cient that a workman prefers it for heavy work | 
to the best bellows, which cost him £6, while 
he has the blast bellows for about 30s; and he 


not find their way tothe hands of farmers in this 
country. ‘That there are many things in the 
agriculture of Europe, not at all adapted to this 
country, is readily admitted, but as a whole, the 
agriculture of that country is far before ours, & 
we should gladly avail ourselves of the results 
which have only been arrived at by years of ex- 
perience, and by thousands of carefully conduc- 
ted experiments. Such parts of the republished 
works az are deemed inappropriate to our coun- 
try, will be omitted, and explanatory notes will 
be added onsuch subjects as seem to require 
them 

The first number of the second volume ofthe 
Rural Library is now before us. In it is com- 
menced Prof. Low’s ‘‘ Elements of Practica! 
Agriculture,’ a work held in the highest repute 
abroad, and well known to most of our agricul- 
tural readers. by the extractsmade from it into 
journals of this country, as a work of sterling 
merit. It will be adapted to the state of agri- 
culture in the United States, by the editor; and 
illustrated by a great number of engravings.—- 


| ones al aoe - & nal bs 
to the use and operation of lime, of salt, &e. adds, that for a tew more shillings, he can have | ‘This work will be followed by others ; but alone 


&e. as beneficial to our crops of grain, hay | 
and other vegetables. | 
But what he says of paiticles of matter pass- | 


itdriven by wind. Although bellows on the| 
same plan have been used and driven by steam | 
and by water at our large tron-work, yet the) 


would be worth a years subscription to the Li- 
brary. Jtis to be hoped that our iatelligent far- 
mers will give the Library an extensive cireula- 


ing down into the earjh 150 feet, and there dis- | merit of constructing one to work with the hand, ‘tion, It certainly deserves the most ample suc- 


covered in the bottoms of the wells in Boston, ihelones to Mr. William Bowel blacksmith, 
he will give me leave to doubt, they must have | Lower Bridge-street, Stirling. ‘ What adds 
soaked through near the surface, and thus found | much to the value of this contrivance is its be- 
their way down. Will the Dr. be good enough | ing easily purchased,that it requires little room, 
to melt 20 or 30 bushels of salt, and therewith | and is in many respects superior to the kind in 
make a strong brine and pour it outona level! eammon use. I hope, therefore the sons of 


peice of ground, when there can be no wash o- | 
ver it, and repeat it az often as he will, & I will 
venture to tell him, that by: the best chemical 
analysis, that he or any other is master of, they 
never will find a particle of that salt 150 «eet 
below the surface, unless the soil washed over 
WW some means or other. 

o, nor can he find a particle ten feet below 
the surface, nor five either, where the ground is 
solid. What, Doctor, do you believe that par- 
ticles of manure have passed down into the 
earth 150 feet, retaining their original qualities? 
Asbould think it much more likely that they 





Vulcan will duly appreciate the contrivance.— 
Stirling Journal. 


—— > — 

Shade Trees. The Boston Times says that 
when he sees a farmer setting out the tall and 
stately elm, as an ornamental tree, he admires 
his taste—but when he observes him transplant- 
ing the equally beautifuland really useful ap- 
ple, he adinires his taste and judgment both. 
There is sense in that. What sight is more 
beautiful than the varieties of fruit trees, which 
are ‘fat home” in our climate, clothed in early 





spring with their gaudy dress of flowers, and 





cess, and Mr. Fleet is entitled to the thanks of 
the Agricultural part of community, both for the 
plan and the execution.--Genesee Farmer. 


LEGAL. 


Bartimore County Courr.— May term. 
Present Judges Archer and Purviance. 


Anne Deagans vs. Joshua Royston.—Action 
for the recovery of $1,000 damages, alleged to 
have heen sustained by the plaintiff in conse- 
quence of injuries received by her through the 
negligence of the defendant or his agents. The 
defendant is an extensive retail dry goods mer- 
chant, in. Baltimore street, and the plaintiff is a 
woman of upwards of 50 years of age. The 
facts of the case, as proved before the jury, are, 
that upon somewhat a dark day in December, 
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1837, when there was snow upon the ground & 
the weather cold, the plaintiff entered the store 
of Mr. Royston and asked for some yellow flan- 
nel. The young man who she asked, invited 
her to the back part of the store, where such ar- 
ticles were usually kept. There were two coun- 
ters running parallel in the store ; the right 
hand one continued to the back part of the store, 
but the left hand one terminating some feet from 
that point. Near the end of the last named 
counter, and between the two, there stood a 
stove. Behind the stove there was a trap, the 
door of which, when opened, rested on the right 
hand counter. This trap, it was shown, is such 
as most of the dry goods stores in Baltimore st. 
have, for the convenience of the occupiers, who 
keep their heavy goods in the cellar. Mr Roys- 
ton had given general orders to all in his em- 
ployment to never leave that trap door open 
without guarding it, and on the day in question, 
one of his young men having gone down into 
the cellar, to lock the cellar door, Mr R. him- 
self stood by the opening, to warn persons ap- 
proaching of the danger. While he was stand- 
ing there and talking to a gentleman of the dan- 
gerous nature of the opening, the plaintiff and 
the young man she had first spoken to, came 
towards the back of the store, he inside of the 
right hand counter, and she on the outside. 
When she came tothe stove, she stopped and 
turned towards the left, passing round Mr R. 
and going beyond the trap door. At this in- 
stant Mr Royston told the young man to lay 
up some list from beneath the counter. He 
laid it upon the counter opposite the open hatch- 
way, and then turned toget the flannel. ‘lhe 
list attracted the attention of Mrs Deagans, and 
she inquired the price of it. Mr Royston an- 
swered that it was not for sale, but he gave it 
to his customers. She immediately advanced 
and fell through the hatchway into the cellar, a 
distance of fifteen feet. In consequence, the 
thigh bone of her leg was broken, some of her 
ribs fractured, and several contusions inflicted 
upon her person. She was taken home at the 
expense of Mr Royston, and her wounds dres- 
sed and her leg set by Drs. Whitridge, Yates- 
and Hitzelberger. From the contused state of 
the knee, it was found impossible to apply, with 
any hopes of success, Professor Smith’s appa- 
ratus, as the lower splints could not be adjusted 
with any prospect of benefit. The fracture was 
very troublesome, and permanent extension of 
the limb was resorted to, in order to overcome 
the contraction of the muscles and allow the 
bone to unite without a shortening of the limb. 
After the lapse of three or four weeks, it was 
found that the bone had not yet joined, and the 
extension was renewed. She was confined to 
her bed for five months, her age rendering the 
cure of such an injury extremely difficult, and 
she was for ten months almost ‘helpless. She 
has recovered from the injury, but she is disa- 
bled s» much in consequence of it, that she will 
be a cripple for life. She was ateacher, and 
previous to this accident she had a large school, 
but she is only able to pursue that vocation in 
a limited manner, and she has but a class of 
small children to teach. During her illness, 
Mr Royston gave her 20 or $25 to defray inci- 
cental expenses, paid the physician’s and the 
nurse’s bills, and did every thing in his power 
to alleviate her sufferings. The court in reply 
to prayers by the defendant’s counsel, instruct- 
ed the jury that if, from the evidence, they be- 
lieved that Mrs, Deagens saw the trap-door o- 
pen when she came towards it, the defendant 
was not tiable for the damages sustained, it be- 
ing a proof of a want of proper caution on her 
part; but ifthe jury were of opinion that she 
had not seen it, and the defendant had neglect- 
ed to warn her of the danger, she was entitled 
to recover. The case thus turning upon the 
question whether the defendant had seen the 


trap when she came up to the stove, that point 
was argued with much ingenuity and ability, by 








Messrs. Martin, Schley and Nabb for the plain- 
tiff, and Messrs. Richardson and Walsh for the 
defendant. The jury retired about 10 o’clock 
on Monday. and on Tuesday returned a sealed 
verdict for the defendant. The plaintiff being 
called did not appear, and a new trial, it is un- 
derstood, will be the result. It may be proper 
here to state, that the store of Mr Royston has 
been since aitered so as to render a similar oc- 
currence impossible, and all parties have agreed 
that his conduct throughout the affair has given 
evidence of a regret for the injuries which the 
unfortunate old lady suffered.—Sun. 
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On scouring undyed Woollens, such as Blankets, 


times both. Carpets are generally drawn across a 
table, or scouring board, and a piece of soap is rubbed 
on every spot of grease or dirt. If the soap is very 
hard, it is customary to have abow! of hot water by 
your side to dip into. The carpet must first be well 
beaten before it is brought to the scouring board; 
after all the spots have been soaped, Jay the part which 
was first soxnped, upon or across the table, then take 
a hard brush dipped in boiling water, and holding the 
brush by the middle, with the arm extended ‘n front 
of the body, soas to have your full strength, rub the 
spots until the dirt is extracted. * This is tobe contin- 
ued all over the carpet till the dirt is out. Jf the car- 
| pet should be very dirty, a solution,of soap, as for 
‘blankets, must be put into your scouring tub, with 
hot water ; then put in your carpet, and beat it out 
with the doll ; afterwards rinse itin as many differ- 
ent clean waters as it may require. Inthe last rin- 
sing water put atable spoonful of oil ot vitriol; it will 





Flannels, &¢c. This process, as practised by dyers, is | brighten the colors and make the carpet look clear, 


so simple, that any housewife may gothrough it. 
Supposing the article to be scoured is one of the 
largest sized blankets, in a very dirty state ; cut into 
thin slices half a pound of the best yellow soap, then 
pour such a quantity of boiling river water on it as 
will effectually dissolve the soap, and make it of the 
consistence of oil: this is called solution of soap. 
Enough of this being made toscour what flannels you 
may have to clean, you then proceed to pour into your 
scouring tub a sbfficient quantity of hot and coid wa- 
ter to cover your goods about two inches: the heat 
t be such as you can bear your hand in. Having 
previously puta lump of the best American pearl- 


especially where reds and greens are in it. 

The method of dipping Scarlet Cloth. The mode 
of dipping scarlet cloth, after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned with soap, and rinsed in wars water, is as 
follows ; 

When the spring water in your copper (or boiler, 
or tin kettle, or whatever, your convenience may be) 
boils, put ina quarter of a pound of young fustic, or 
whatis known better by the name of zant, and a 
drachm of pounded and sifted cochinea), and an equal 
quantity of cream of tartar and cochineal, then, when 
these have boiled five or s'x minutes, cool down your 
copper by adding a pint or two of cold spring water, 





ashes into your tub, as big as asmall walnut, and some 
solution of soap, about a third of the quantity prepared, 
putin your goods, and, with your doll, beat them 
out, until no head or lather rises on the top of the wa- 
ter ; you must then take the blanket by one corner, 
and hang it up, letting the two ends or sides meet 
when hung down together. Then turn those two 
ends in round each other; puta short stick between 
them, and by these means you can wring it quite 
tight ; if you have more than one to do, you may add 
a little more pearl-asixto the water, and add more hot 
water, beating them in like manner. This will tend 
to soften the dirt inthem, and preventany of the in- 
eredients from being lost. The dirty water is now to 
be thrown away, anda second liquor prepared as the 
forme®s but if the blanket is pretty well cleaned of its 
filth, you need add no pearl-ash in this second liquor, 
onlv let the water be hotter than the first, and then 
proceed as before. The second liquor being spent, 
put it into the tub withthe rest of your dirty goods, 
A third and finishing liquor is prepared by adding the 
remainder of your solution of soap, anda small bit of 
pearl-ash and boiling water, then put your blanket in- 
tothe liquor, give it a quick beat outin this thin 
liquor, and immediately wring it very tight; hang it 
out to dry, and it will be as white as wool can be made. 

For scouring Black, Blue, and dark Brown Wool- 
lens, such as broad and narrow Cloths, Gentlemen’s 
Coats, Ladies’ Pelisses, §c. Supposing the article to 
be cleaned is a man’s coat, first dry about two ounces 
of fuilers’ earth by the fire, pour a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water in it to dissolve it to the consistence 
of treacle ; take a sufficient quantity of this on the top 
of your three fingers, and plaster thinly over such | 
spots of grease as may be on the coat, particularly | 
those on the cuffs, collar, the pocket-holes, and under | 
the arms, &c. This done, if you have time, dry it by 
the fire or in the sun; prepare a penny-worth of bul- 
lock’s gall, and mix with it halfa pint of stale ugine ; 
add to this, if required, a little boiling water, to make 
the quantity of alkaline liquor sufficient for your pur- 
pose, such as chamber lye, pot-ash liquor, or bullock’s 
gall. You must take care not to weaken this too 
much with water: but instead of it, add as much as 
you like of the chamber lye. Dip your hard brush in 
this liquor, and brushing the spotted places in your 
coat, you will! find it produce a white froth, like soap 
lather. After this you must dip the coat ina bucket 
of cold water, spring water is best, to wash off the 
filth and bad smell. Then take a walking stick, and 
put through the two arm holes, and putting a string 
round the middle of the stick, hang the coat to dry. 
When it is nearly dry, take your brush and lay the 
nap the right way of the cloth, and when quite dry, 
pour a small drop of oil of olives in your hand, and 
pass itover the brush, with which strike your coat; 
and, if too much oil is not used, it will give it the ap- 


pearance ofnew. 
| For scouring -colored Woollen, as Carpets, 


Hearth-rugs, §c. It is customary with the scouring 











and atable spoonful of the solution of tin; then stir 
the mixture, putin your cloth, and boil it for ten min- 
utes; when dry, send it to be cold pressed. 


4 cheaper Method, But not so good as the forego- 
ing, which I never knew to fail, is as follows: heat 
your copper toa hand heat; add two ounces of the: 
best crop madder, and a like quantity of turmeric, if 
required ; but for a deep red, turmeric must be omit- 
ted. Whenthesehave simrhered ten minutes, and 
the madder begins to give out its dye, then put in 
your goods, and simmer them ten minutes, or longer, 
if required. The Irish dyers, instead of the soluuon 
of tin, use a few drops of the oil of vitriol, so as to 
make the liquor taste tart ; handle the goods through 
this for two or three minutes, then take them out, 
rinse them in cold spring water, and hang them up to 
dry. Care must be taken, when madder is used for 
reds, not to let the water boil, as this drug, 9s well as 
the carthamus affords two colors, the one red the other 
brown: madder, on being boiled, gives out the brown. 
This method will not answer for fire-colored scarlet, 
but will do for bright colored reds, when the color re- 
quires to be saddened. 

Remarks on Scouring Woollens. It often happens 
that woollens are dved with a false dye, which is 
generally more brilliant than a fast or good dye. 
When this happens to be the case, especially in very 
fine colors, as purples, greens, maroons, &c. instead of 
spotting the cloths with soap in the solid state, other 
means must be used. A thin solution of soap should 
be made, and the brush dipped in, andthen applied to 
the dirty places; and in case it isa false green, after 
it has been treated the same as all light colors, a pan 
should be filled half fuil of spring water, and the coat, 
&c. having been previously well rinsed in two_ waters 
at least, a tea spoonful or rather more of the best oil 
of vitriol should be poured into this Vessel of spring 
water, and the coat put in and handled a minute or 
two, which will revive the colors, if a chemic green, 
and if not, it will uot hurt any fast green. 

For Sulphuring Wool, Silks, Straw Bonnets, &c. 
Put intoa chaffing dish some lighted charcoal ; put 
this chaffing dish into a smal! close room, without 
chimney, or into a closet or large box ; then pound an 
ounce or twoof brimstone, and strew it on the hot 
coals. Hang up the articles you would have bleach- 
ed, make your door fast, and let them hang three 
hours, or all night if you have time. This is what 
is called dry bleaching woollens; all fine. colored 
woollens should be sulphured in this way previously 
to their being dyed» Straw bonnets are likewise 
bleached in the same manner. 


T% raise the Nap on Cloth. When woollens are 
worn threadbare, as is generally the case in ‘the el- 
bows, cuffs, sleeves, &c. of men’s coats, the coat &c. 
must be soaked in coid water for half an hour, then 
taken out ofthe water and put on @ board, and the 
threadbare parts of the cloth rubbed with a half-worn 

r’s card, filled with flocks, or with a prickly this- 
‘ done, 


} tle, until a sufficient nap israised. When this 





trade in this metropolis to have a large sc 


on the table, and, according to the colors that are in 
the carpet, either gall or soap mast be used, and some- 


board ; the narrowest part of the carpet is first pu 





g your coat, &c. up to dry,and with a hard brush 
lay the nap fhe right way. is the method which 
is pursued by the dealers in old clothes. 
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PLASTER FOR POTATOES. 
Mr Tucker:—In the Genesee Farmer of the 
15th inst. I noticed an inquiry referring to an 
article of my fabrication, published in your pa- 
per of 26th of Nov, last, relative to the use of 
plaster as a manure for potatoes, in answer to 
which with pleasure I reply. 2 

About six years since I tried the experiment, 
which to me, tested the relative value of plaster 
and barn yard manure, in application to this 
crop, both being applied in the hill. My first 
essaying in the use of plaster, was by planting 
two rows through the centre of a small piece, 
which was in rather an impoverished condition, 
where it was used extensively. At eaeh end of 
the rows suitable landmarks were erected to 
prevent all liabilities to mistake. These rows 
were characterized by no marked difference of top 
during their growth, but at harvest, they gave a 
product of larger potatoes, possessing superior 
flavor, compared with those of the neighboring 
rows. The soil on which this experiment was 
tried, is clayey, of course when wet, it is very 
wet, and vice versa. 

Since the foregoing result was obtained, we 
have used plaster, and that alone asthe manure 
for the murphy crop, and with success, which 
induces us to continue doing so, and to recom- 
mend our way to others. Our potatoes are the 
praise of all who eat of them, whether Yankee, 
Dutch, or the emigrant from the Emerald Isle. 
We have raised them in this way, on dry land 
and on springy land with good reward, yet plas- 
ter is evidently better adapted to our dry warm 
lands, than those tending to humidity. But if 
lands are sufficiently dry to plough, its effects 
are good. 

With respect to the quantity used, we can 
only say, be liberal. ‘The earth isa good pay- 
master, whatever iscommitted to her keeping 
is sure to yield a good per centage. We do 
not probably use more than a bushel and a half 
or two bushels to the acre at planting time, but 
more can do no injnry, as future harvests will 
determine. 

A pronfinent benefit resulting to the potatoe 
crop, by this method, fis, that they are far less | 
liable to suffer from drouth, than when manured | 
in the usual way, and these drouths usually come 
at times when they are most injurious. 


We are in the habit of sorting our potatoes, 
while harvesting them, laying the smallest aside 
for feeding. This cpurfse we find beneficial, 
tending to prevent deterioration of the article, 
which with us often happened, when we were in 
the habit of planting large and small ones _pro- 
miscuously. The practice of cutting large po- 
tatoes for seed, never has succeeded With us as 
well as when they were planted entire. 

With respect to the inquiry of your corres- 
pondent as to the utility of sowing clover, to 
plough in, in the fall for manure, we venture a 
conjecture that it will succeed well, provided he 
can, during the summer, get a sufficient growth 
to make it an object, which will probably be the 
case, if his land is congenial to clover. Here, 
again, we would recommend plaster, as on our 
uplands it has a powerful tendency to introduce 
clover without seeding with it, and to increase 
its growth’very much where it has been sown. 
We consider them two of the best and cheapest 
manures which can be applied, and on our soils, 
they always go together. 


lime and orcharding, to which we cannot give 
response satisfactory to ourselves. We have 
tried lime in various ways, but have never 
found sufficient benefit to warrant an extensive 
use at the present high prices. Still we doubt 
not its efficiency fot various soils, and crops, 
and have seen its good effects so far as to sup- 
pose that, if it were afforded at reasonable rates 
its market would be increased.—Genesee Far- 
mer. 


a 
Steam Boiler for Potatoes, &c. 


Mr. Hill:—From a hint in the Genesee Far- 
mer, I constructed a box of two inch plank, the 
sides and ends halved together, the corners 
strengthened by a strip of sheet iron nailed on 
—the box about the length and width of a sheet 
of Russia iron—a sheet of such iron being the 
bottom of the boiler nailed on in two rows, nails 
about an inch apart, a strip of thick paper be- 
ing placed between the wood and iron to make 
all tight; the box is placed in a wall of brick, 
so that the wood part will be about two and a 
half inches from the fire on each side; the wall 
of such height as to allow a fire to be made un- 
der it—the flue for the smoke to pass off, car- 
ried about a foot beyond the end of the box; 
the end at the flue to be done up close to the 
box with brick and mortar to prevent burnifig. 
Take a board rather smaller than the inside; 
nail three cleats on it about three inches thick, 
the middle hollowed out so that the ends only 
will touch the bottom; bore a number of holes 
through the boards for the steam to pass; the 
top to be fitted with a tight cover. Two pails 
of water will steam four bushels. I have used 
it as a boiler, and also ao asteamer. The steam 
ing process is the best, as the work is perform- 
ed in less time, with less fuel, and the food is 
neater and more healthy. The water drawn off 
after the process of steaming is very fetid and 
bad. It is suggested by many farmers, that the 
water in which potatoes are boiled should not 
be givento swine. The steam board should be 
taken out and the boiler cleaned for every third 
box full. A box can be made to steam ten or 
twenty bushels at a time, according to the num- 
ber of swine to be fed. I think it better to steam 
every day for fatting hogs, asthe food is more 
palatable and nourishing. I have steamed po- 
tatoes, apples, ruta baga, the common English 
turnip, carrots the sugar beet, parsnips, pump- 
kins and oats at the same time. All these mix- 
ed together form an agreeable, nutritious com- 
pound, which the swine devour greedily and 
show that they are gormands and animals of 
goods taste. I will suggest one or two improve- 
ments, which farmers will find very convenient 
in practice. After the process of steaming is 
over, two slides of sheet iron, one to close the 
mouth and the other the throat of the flue, will 
retain the heat forty-eight hours and a good de- 
gree of warmth for three days. This will be 
found very convenient in cold weather in feed- 
ing store hogs. ‘The box‘also, is made of suffi- 
cient size, will be fonnd very convenient for sca! 
ding and dressing the hogs. This may be done 
by fastening four pullies above the box in which 
two ropes may play and serve to Jet down the 
hog into the box and raise it out of the water, 
and a board of sufficient size slipped under the 
hog will serve as a table to dress it on. A space 
of ten or twelve feet square in a shed adjoining 
the hog pen will afford ample room for these op 
erations. I need not remark how much time 
and labor will be saved to the farmer in the use 
of this simple, cheap apparatus contiguous to 
his piggery. 

Every farmer shouid have a convenient yard 
about his piggery, and in the warm season, sup- 
ply it plentifully with muck, turf, and straw, & 
the hog will become a working animal and pay 
liberally for his board end lodging, so that the 
farmer, in the end, will save the whole hog and 
his bacon into the bargain.—Farmer’s Monthly 


Visitor, 





Your correspondent’s last inquiry relates to 
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MANAGEMENT OF A FARM, &c. 
To the Editor of the Cultivator : 


Sir,—I have more than fifty acres of tillage 
and mowing lands; and have as yet been unab 
tomake the whole as productive as 1 could 
wish. I keep on the average twenty-five head 
of cattle including one horse and one yoke of 
oxen. 

Some of my neighbors advise me to purchase 
manure and raise grain and fatten pork for the 
market—others tell me to raise little grain and 
depend on roots for fattening. —Some advise me 
to make one acre rich this year and plough in 
my manure one foot deep. At this rate I 
must be fifty years in going through the whole, 
and I fear my first acre would again become 
poor before I got through with the process. 

I have several acres of sandy loam: land, and 
such will not hold its richness long without a 
new application of something or other, and I 
have not much manure to spare after planting 
my best land with corn and potatoes. In truth 
before I can half go through with manuring and 
enriching, my first piece suffers for the want of 
another dressing. 

I must have grain and potatoes or go with- 
out pork—and then I have but very little mantire 
formy grass lands—the most profitable lands 
that | possess. Can you tell me how I can 
manage to make the whole farm profitable? I 
cannot buy manure—there is none here for sale. 

Yours respectfnlly, D. H. 

Medfleld, May 20, 1839. 


We advise our Medfield correspondent not 
to till too much land ina season. If all the ma- 
nure is applied yearly to exhausting crops there 
is not much prospect of rendering the farm 
richer, 

It seems to us ridiculous to make one acre of 
land rich a foot in depth and suffer most of the 
farm to go without dressing. It is also wrong 
to spend the months of April, May and June in 
tending numerous acres for small crops. There 
is some limit to making manures on any farm— 
though no doubt most farmers may double its 
quantity and value by proper attention and la- 
bor. Now instead of tilling ten acres in a year, 
as most farmers do who have fifty acres of til- 
lage land, we would not till more than five— 
then nearly half the month of May and June 
may be employed in enriching the farm for fu- 
ture use—half the months of May and June!— 
What a chance for making improvement!. Had 
we Mr H’s farm we would sow three or four 
acres in buckwheat and reap sixty bushels the 
present season for fattening pork or beef. It 
would take five days to do this well. If there 
was much sorrel on the ground we should like to 
plough before the seed was ripe—the buckweeat 
may be sown about the 20th of June—one bush- 
el to the acre—sow also with it one bushel of 
winter rye—mow the buckwheat about Septem- 
ber Ist, and thresh it out immediatedly before 
it gathers moisture, and we have fond to com- 
mence the fattening of our pork early. Next 
year on the20th of June the rye will be two 
feet high—roll it down flat, and with a plough 
—a real plough that will turn the sod and cover 
all up—bury this rye and sow half a bushel more 
of rye—the plough may go a little deeper than 
on the first ploughing—say one inch deeper 
each year until we get aso:l seven inches tn 
depth. ‘Thus we would spend five days for 
sixty bushels of wheat instead of twenty-five 
days for sixty bushels of corn. 

Then instead of putting all our green manure 
on corn and potato land we would save’ the 
coarsest of it and with that mixed with peat muck 
—soil from the roadside—soil in the fieldside 
where it had accumulated—and with any other 
vegetable or atiimal matter, make a compost 
heap to be ready for use by the last of August. 
By the aid of this heap we would renovate not 
less than halfa dozen acres of thin grass land, 
which has lain too long without ploughing, and 
prepare it for the next year for grass. 











AND 
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simple and easy—plough well 
—lay the furrow flat—roll down close so that 
the harrow shall shall not tear it up—put a doz- 
enloads of this compost to the acre—harrow 
lengthwise of the furrow—then a little diagonally 
so as to mix the manure in thoroughly, and seed 
down with one peck of herds grass and 1 bushel 
of red top to the acre. In the winter some clo- 
ver seed may be sown on the snow. 

In this manner we would proceed until we 
had gone over all the plough-land and got it in- 
to good grass and thus we would have, with that 
which was in hoed-crops, nine or ten acres of 
new sowed mow-land each year, and when we 
had been through the lots we would begin again 
and one half the manure at first used would be 
sufficient for. this second course—for the old 
sods wouldjbe rotten and aid the new appliance 
—thus twice the number of acres may be ren- 
ovated each year in this second course. Or if 
only six acres were taken in hand each year 
they may be made twice as rich as in the first 
course. And every renewal of this process will 
make the land richer, because grass is not an 
exhauster. 

Thus wherever the plough can go, as on these 
plains, there is no difficulty in enriching the 
whole farm—and that without. purchasing any 
manure—or laying out so much labor as is com- 
mon in planting to excess, 

It is presumed we need not remind our 
friend H. that as he advances in this process 
his{means are constantly increasing—he is doub- 
ling the amount of his hay—and of course of his 
stock, and of his manure. Hay produces ma- 
nure and manure produces hay. Julius Caesar 
could less happily say, ‘‘money procured him 
soldiers, and soldiers procured him money.” 

We know that plough-lands may cheaply be 
enriched in this mode and we are still contin- 
ueing the process. [Epv.—Boston Cultivator. 


The process is 


—<g>—— 
THE ONION WORM, 

Mr Editor:—1I notice, in your paper of May 
25, that your correspondent ‘‘S.” mentions that 
his onions suffer badly by a worm eating off 
the stalk. I notice your remarks also of plant- 
ing on new ground orground nearly new, and 
also of dressing old lands well with lime, salt & 
ashes, as a preventive. 

Perhaps these applications will be fully suf- 
ficient, if not, | would suggest the use of char- 
coal. Make it intoa fine dust, the finer che 
better, and put it on so freely as to blacken the 
ground and plants. In fact, there is no danger in 
putting on too much, for it is arich and good 
manure. Iam not induced to make those re- 
marks from any practical knowledge that char- 
coal will be a remedy, but by analogy from the 
fact well and generally known that, as far as 
charcoal has been used, it is found that nw in- 
sect can endure it. It is, therefore, probable 
that it would have a sovereign effect upon the 
onion worm, 

But no loss can happen from trying the ex- 
periment, let the fact turn which way it will for 
it will benefit the land as much as the worth of 
the charcoal. Puno. 

Portland, May 26, 1839. (Yankee Far. 

—<>——- 
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Gigantic Clorer.—A late nuntber of the Lon- 
don Globe, contains the following account of a 
new species of clover, the seed of which has 

ust been brought into that country from Asia: 

‘“‘A gentleman has just arrived from Georgia, 
who has brought with him a new collossal and 
prolific clover seed from Bukhara, which he is 
going to submit to Mr Loudon. According to 
the accounts ofthe most celebrated travellers, 
who have visited that distant and important 
country, which is equal in climate to Great 
Brjtain, all grains, herbs and vegetables dis- 
tinguish themselves by their gigantic growth-— 
The clover seed just imported, grows to the 
enormous height of twelve or fifteen feet, and 
can be cut every month: But this is not the 
only valuable property of this most extraordi- 


nary production of the vegetable kingdom.— 
Out of the stem a hemp is prepared, which is 
so highly esteemed in the distant region of which 
it is a native, that preference is givento it over 
all other sorts. 

Should the plan succeed in England, and of 
which there can be but little doubt, it wiil form 
a new era, by rendering this country independ- 
ent of foreign supplies of clover seed. It is for- 
tunate that it has arrived in time to be tried 
this year. It must be sown in April.—It is 
said that each grain will produce 300,000 
seeds.” 


—p>—— 
LIME---ITS APPLICATION, &c. 

On looking over the 43d No. ofthe Farmer’s 
Cabinet, I find some information is elicited 
from me relative to the application of lime and 
manure, &c. ‘‘How the lime is applied? the 
quantity per acre? the quality of the lime? 
and the nature and constitution of the soil to 
which it was applied.” 

In reply to the above queries, I may state 
that (with one exception) for the purpose of 
improving poor land so as to produce good crops, 
with as little delay as possible, 1 have thought 
it best to combine the lime and manure, by ap- 
plying both for the same crop; that is, in pre- 
paring for a crop of corn 1 should put on about 
25 ox cart loads of barn yard manure to the 
acre, spread it evenly and plough dale in the 
fall, harrowing it well before winter sets in. In 
the spring I spread on 60 bushels of lime to the 
acre, again harrowing until the ground is in 
good order for planting, itis then struck out 
lightly for planting, so as not to turn up the 
sward, nor is it my wish in the cultivation of 
the corn crop through the summer to plough so 
deep as to disturb the manure, preferring that 
it should decompose without exposure to the 
sun and rain. By this means it is (I believe) 
in a better prepared state for the wheat crop 
that follows. After the corn crop is taken off, 
I have the ground ploughed deep so as to mix 
the manure weil with the earth, sow broadcast 
and harrow in. By this course I have raised 
from sixty to seventy bushels of corn per acre 
the first year, and from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels of wheat, following the corn crop, and 
from land that would aot previously produce 
nats worth cutting. I prefer ploughing in the 
fall as above stated, under the impression that 


oats, harrowing it in. The crop was unusual- 
ly large, and had to be cut with the naked 
scythe, being all laid, (or lodged.)—Where the 
most lime was put the crop was best, and so 
continued to produce in sueceeding crops for 
many years afterwards. 

The lime used in the improvement of my farm 
was from the Great Valley (in Pennsylvania) 
near Downingtown, which is considered of 
good quality for land. Of late years I have 
used oyster shell and Schuylkill lime—the for- 
mer 1 have had burnt on the farm, having a 
kiln for that purpose. The refuse wood Saly 
is used, say at the rate of 1 I-2 cords for 600 
bushels of lime—the cost when burned does not 
exceed eight cents per bushel,the quantity per. 
acre from 150 to 200 bushels, the latter quanti- 
ty I consider fully equal to 100 bushels of stone 
lime, and the cost less, having to give with us 
25 cts. for the Valley lime. Schuylkill can be 
had for 17 cts burnt with coal, or 20 cts. burnt 
with wood, but it is generally too much slacked 
by the time it reaches us, and in some instan- 
ces (on being analyzed) is found to contain too 
great a proportion of magnesia. It would be 
well for our agricultural societies to turn their 
attention to this subject, and publish the result, 
of their labors. 

The farm on which I] reside is of, primitive for- 
mation—situation high—the so‘, naturally poor 
composed of clay, sand and g-;ayel, varying as 
to mixture more or less in th e different fields. 
Farmers’ Cabinet. } Jépwarp TATNALL, 

Brandywine, 10th m>. | gih, 1830, 

— 4» 
EDUCATION O% PARMERS.«=-NO. I. 

Mr Harris:—1 ba’ ye concluded to avail my- 
self of your polite:n ess, for presenting to the 
public, a few prv.c* jen) hints on the education of 
farmers. The. fact, that more than threc 
fourths of the C‘smmunity belong to this class, 
identifies with ‘cheir character and influence, the 
happiness an‘; the libertiéa of our country. It 
is evident th at our republic must be, both in its 
character rind destiny, what they make it, and 
what they say it shall be. I propose, in sever- 
al short ‘essays, to invite the attention of your 
readers , and especially those directly concern- 
ed ir the case, to the physical, intellectual and 
mora', power of farmers, and to give a few hints 
on tae kind of education necessary to increase 
an‘i direct that power, for the highest prosperity 





the eggs of insects previously deposited are in 
a measure destroyed by being exposed to wet 
and frosts of winter. By adopting this course 
I have never had my corn injured with the cut. 
worm—some farmers are opposed to ploughing 
in the fall, because (asthey say) the ground 
becomes grassy and difficult aiterwards to keep 
under—this I know by experience is the fact, 
and the reason is a want of proper attention on 
the part of the farmer—if he will harrow his 
ground well directly after it is ploughed, and 
again in the spring, he will not be troubled with 
grass—at least I find it so. In harrowing in 
the spring, I place a weight on so as to loosen 
the ground to the sward, or as deep as can 
conveniently be done; the ground by this means 
is placed in good order not only for covering 
fhe corn, but gives room for the easy spreading 
of its fibrous roots while young and tender, and. 
ofcourse comes up better and stronger than 
when the ground is not well pulverized. 

In the exception alluded to above, the lime 
was applied by itself, not having any manure 
to spare at that time. It was a lot of eleven 
acres of poor worn out land, and not wishing 
that it should lie useless, I concluded totry the 
effects of lime by itself—for this purpose I had 
the ground prepared and ploughed in the spring, 
anid understanding that poor land would not 
bear much lime, [ determined to ascertain that 
fact for my own satisfaction. I commenced 
putting on at the rate of one hundred bushels 
of fresh valley lime per acre, gradually redu- 
cing; finished at sixty bushels—the lime was 





arid for the liberties, not only of themselves, but 
of every other class of American citizens. 

In the few remarks I have to make on the 
subject, I shall attempt to sustain the following 
propositions, First, that a greater amount of 
really useful knowledge is, at present, in the 
possession of farmers, than of any other*elass of 
the community. Second, that neither mer- 
chants, nor lawyers, nor physicians, nor cler- 
gyman, nor professers of colleges, possess so 
many facilities, or so many inducements for be- 
coming men of sound and extensive knowledgs, 
as farmers. Third, that the teachers of com- 
mon schools ought to consist, principally, of 
farmers, who shonld pursue, for a course of 
years, the profession of teaching in the winter, 
and farming in the summer; the summer schools 
generally, to be under the charge of females, 
and when winter schools are large, the small 
children to be under their charge in that season 
atso. Fourth, that three fourths at least of the 
offices in the individuals states, and in the gen- 
eral government, including the presidency of 
the United States, ought to be held by practical 


farmers, who have an experimental knowledga 


of wielding the plough, the scythe, the hoe, and 
agricultural implements generally. Fifth, the 
entire practicability and the vital importance of 
farmers taking their own education and legisla- 
tion, into their own hands. 

As the result of observation and an extensive 
intercourse, in al! sections of the country, with 
almost every class of the community, have 
been convinced of the truth of the abdve propo- 





slacked, and spread immediately and sown with 


sitions, and others of a kindred character; also 
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that from misapprehending or disregarding them, 
have arisen many, if not most of the evils which 
we suffer, in the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and political character of our nation.—As the 
convictions upon my own mind have been pro- 
duced, almost entirely, by the ‘rorce or TRUTH,’ 
in opposition to preconeeived opinion, I have 
some reason to believe that the same convictions 
will be produced by tie same force upon other 
minds, if the subject should be carefully and 
candidly examined by them, 

It is too evident, that the operations of our 
Republic, political, civil and religious, are sub- 
ject to great irregularities, and even violence, 
and of course that some beiter balance wheel or 
regulator, than we now have, is necessary to 
equalize, if not to continue their motions. Ed- 
ucation has been sought, and professedly ap- 
plied, for the purpose of regulating and continu- 
ing these motions; but in that there is evidently, 
so far, some defect—probably two defects of a 
radical character, viz: Education isnot general 
enough, and it is not good enough. It does 
not reach every plain farmer’s son and, every 
poot mechanic’s daughter: it also wants a soul, 
or moral principle, as the foundation stone or 
the central and main wheel of motion, of all mo- 
tions, whether applied to state, church, or com- 
mon business. 

And it may fairly be questioned, whether 
some of the measures to remove these defects, 
have not increased them. It is exceedingly 
doubtfal, whether our numerous colleges and 
high schools, established at a great expense, 
and to some extent at least by the people’s mon- 
ey, and still incurring an expense too great for 
the people generally to participate in their in- 
structions, have not produced an aristocracy of 
learning, (1 do not mean usetul knowledge) 
which has unfitted young men for the industrious 
and productive pursuits of life, and thus lead 
them ifto professions or pursuits calculated to 
increase, rather thar relieve the burthens of so- 
ciety. Whatever else many of our literary in- 
stitutions may be called, they cannot be called 
schools of industry, morals, health, or a knowl- 
edge of business; for with many young men, 
not to say young women, who resort to these 
institutions, all these valuable qualities are laid 
prostrate. 

Is there any remedy for these evils? or must 
all be given up for lost? If it can be shown 
that farmers, every farmer can with scarcely go- 
ing from his farm, procure for himself a better 
education, more extensive, more thorough and 
more elevated, than is or can be procured at 
high schools or colleges, and by that means 
more than three fourths of the community have, | 
almost without expense, the advantages of 
schools of industry, of morals, of health, and of | 
sound knowledge and of course sound legislators 
produced ‘to legislate for themselves,’ a partial 
remedy, at least, would be found, for the numer- 
ous evils which now disturb and threaten our 
Republic. 

That these privileges may be enjeyed by far- 
mers, and these blessings realized, both by them 
and all other classes of American citizens, I 
shall attempt to show, by the views and facts 
which I propose through your columns, to pre- 
sent for the consideration of your readers. 

In the meantime, as ever, | shall remain with 
high esteem Your Friend, , 


Cleveland Herald. 
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‘SUMMARY. 


Tae Kennesec Dam. The Kennebec Journal 
says that the accounts of the recent disaster at Au- 





J. Horproox. 
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a error. The works have already cost over 
,000—the dam is still standing—the canal on the 
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east side is uninjured—the Icck is now passable, ‘an 
boats and rafts are going through it every day ; it 
sustained no injury whatever except by the falling 
down of one corner of the stone wall next to the dam. 
As to the breach on the west side, the damage may 
be variously eetimated ; works have been washed away 
which cost a great deal of money, but the river is left 
in a condition incomparably better than it was when 
the work was commenced. Instead of requiring 
$300,000 to replaca what has been lost, it will not cost 
over five thousand dollars to stop the breach by a wood- 
en dam, and turn all the water over the main dam 
again. An experienced lumberman, abundantly respon- 
sible, has offered to contract to do it for that sum, and 
warrant his dam to stand as long as the wood will last. 
There is no difficulty in doing it, for there is a ledge 
of rock on which he can build it. 


Melancholy Disaster—The bazque John Brower, 
Sutton, of this port, arrived in New-York on Friday 
from New Orleans, On the Wednesday night previ- 
ous, (the wind blowing fresh) she ran into the brig 
Granite, Capt. Gray, of New-York, from Hallowell for 
Philadelphia, with a cargo of granite. In less than 15 
minutes from the time of the contact, the G. went 
down. Capt. S. lowered his stern boat, and picked up 
Caot. Gray and lady, and Alden Neal and Mr Houston 
seamen. Unfortunately, W. Blake of Hallowell, first 
officer, Jamés Case of Hallowell, and Mr- Colson of 
Bath, were drowned. ‘The barque carried away her 
bowspit, split foresail, foretopsail, &&e.—Porlland Adv; 


Accident! A girl aged 15 years, while at work in 
one of the Factories at Woonsocket, Ms, was caught 
in the machinery, which dashed her head to atoms in 
the most frightful manner. 


“ Buy a Broom.” They make breoms enough in 
Rushville, fil. to sweep all creation out doors; two 
establishments having turned off enough to amount to 
$100,000, in 1838. 


The manufacture of Beet Sugar is now carried on 
to such an extent in the southern and central provinces 
of the Russian empire,that instead of 100,000 boxes 
of white sugar annually shipped from Havana to St. 
Petersburg alone, 40,000 boxes now supply the de- 
mand. 


We notice by an advertisement inthe Bangor Whig, 
that a committee of the Universalist Societygof that 
city have obtained the refusal of the St. John Church 
(Episcopal,) whereby the same may be purchased for 
the use of said Society for the som of $10,000, and a 
reasonable pay day given. The Pews in said church 
were offered for sale at auction on Saturday.— Port. 
Advertiser. 


Foreten lrems. The pope issaid to be about-to 
visit England. The sum of £150,000 is to raised, to 
build a Roman Catholic Cathedral in the west of Lon- 
don, and when completed, the Pope, is coming to con- 
secrate it. 

One of the danghters of the millionaire, Rothschild 
has abjured the faith of her fathers and married a ciiris- 
tian Henry Fitzroy, M. P. for Lewes, brother of Lord 
Southampton. 

The Chartists continue their meetings & the Queen 
has issued a proclamation, commanding their suppres- 
sion. 

The Grand Duke Alexander, of Russia, arrived in 
England May 4th, and the Queen held a court for his 
reception. 

Accounts from Athens represent King Otho as un- 
popular, and the people discontented. 


The papers from all quarters speak of long con- 
tinued dull weather and rain. Some damage has been 


done by freshets, and fears are expressed for the new- 


ly planted crops. 


Woot. The prices of wool in the Philadelphia 
market last week, were as follows ; Prime Soxony. 58 
and 61 cts. ; Am, full blood, 52 a 57 ; 3-4 blood, 46 a 
50; 1-2do 45. At New-York; Merino, Am. fleece, 
55 a 65; Puiled, No 1, 45, No. 2, 40, No3, 25. At 
Boston, Saxon and Merino fleeces 60 a 64; Full blood 
54 a 57 ; 3-4 do 50 a 54; 1-2 do 45a 48; 1-4dodda 
42. 


The death of a printer is thus chronicled in an 
English paper; “George Woodcock, the * of his 
rofession, the of honesty, the ! of all ; and al- 
hongh the (> of death has put a . to his existence, 
every § of his life was without a jj.” 


A man by the name of Williams, died recently at 
Catskill, from drinking, ona bet, rive half pints of 
clear spirits, principally whiskey, in the space of 30 
minutes. A short time after drinking the spirits, he 
compiained of being sleepy, and was led to the car- 
riage-house of the tavern, where the bet came off, 
when he soon fell asleep, and shortly after died, 





Domestic. The Baltimore American etates that 
within the last sixty days, more than two hundred va- 
grants or street beggars have beentaken up in that 
city and committed to the alms-house, 


According to the Lewistown Telegraph, no less than 
seven hundred persons have ¢ at Lewiston from 
Canada to the States, to take up their residence with- 
in our boundaries, oe 


The Tunnel in Alleghany county Maryland for the 
canal is three hundred feet long, and the same depth 
under the mountain. It is nearly completed, 


Two or three Judges of the Supreme Court in Con- 
necticut have recently resigned their offices. on ac- 
count of the insufficiency of their salaries for their 
support. : |! ; 


Massachusetts raised last year 97,195 bushéls of 
wheat ; Maine 1,010,640 bushels more than that State. 
The little county of Kennebec, little in point of ter- 
ritory, produced 125,933 bushels, being 29,738 bush- 
els more than the whole Stateot Massachusetts.—Bos- 
ton Times. 


Treaty with Mexico. We are informed, through a 
channel in which we confide, that Mr Ellis carried out 
with him, on board the frigate Constitution, which 
sailed a few days since, a treaty negociated at Wash- 
ington, and mga in the early tof April, by Mr 
Martinez on the part of the Mexican, and Mr Forsyth 
on the part of the American Government. By the 
provisions of this treaty, we understand, that within 
three months after the ratification of it by the high con- 
tracting parties, two Commissioners are to be appoin- 
ted by each power, which four Commissioners shall 
form a board, to hold their sittings at Washington, to 
,whom shall be submitted all private claims. That 
within eighteen months after their first meeting, they 
shall examine and decide on all cases submitted to 
their consideration. That immediately after the re- 
sult of their labor shal! have been communicated to 
the Mexican Government, that Government shall issue 
its bonds, bearing an interest of eight per cent to the 
respective claimants for the amount of the award in 
their favor.—That these bonds shall be rezeivable in 
payment of duties at the several Custom Houses of 
the Republic of Mexico, but that when large sums 
are presented at one time, or at one place, the Goy- 
ernment may refuse to receive more than one ha!f 
such amount. 

We are further informed, that all those grievances 
ofa public nature, which have heretofore threatened 
to interrupt the peace cf the two countries, including 
the difficulties respecting Texas, are substantially ar- 
ranged in a satisfactory manner. 


A New City. A company of capitalists are pro- 
jecting a great city at Amoskeag, N.H. A Corres- 
pondent of the New York Whig, travelling in New 
Hampshire,says—two large canals, constructed on 
the most approved model in solid masonry, each a 
mile long, are to convey the water from the head of 
the falls through the heart of the city, furnishing by 
side cuts and sluice-ways a water power sufficient to 
supply 50 mills of G000 spindles each, The sight is 
beautiful, elevated and healthy ; the plan of the city 





|is on the most extended scale ; the mammoth Amos- 
|keag company have secured miles of the terntory 
| around them, and have commenced operations. A 
few hundred lots have been put into market, eagerly 
purchased, sold and resold on speculation. Buildings 
are going up, as if by magic, and multitudes are flock- 
ing to Ainoskeag. Jt will be no vain prediction to 
say, that in fewer years than Lowell has been grow- 
ing up, Amoskeag will be treading upon her heels. 


Destructive Rains. The most violent storms of rain 
and hail ever known, have recently occurred in the vi- 
cinity of Charlottesville, Va. says the C Advocate.— 
The corn fields have been l'terally washed away, and 
the wheat, oat, and garden crops seriously injured. 


The proprietors of the Great Western Steam Ship, 
have declared an annual dividend of nine per cent — 
with £2000 on hand as contingent fund. 


A French philosopher is said te be now very busi- 
ly engaged ina series of experiments respecting the 
respiration of vegetables! His observations, so far 
as relates to seeds, go to show that they breathe. 
What next ? . 

icure ested his landlord to get hima spare 
Pay ore declared that he had none, saving 
one, and that was a very croocked mb, which he would 


be glad enough to spare. 


Bangor Whig states that the emount of lumber 
aged etna oe ince the opening of the river 
six weeks ago, is 1 feet. This it adds is be- 





yond the calculations of the most sangwine. 
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New Steamboat, We understand that a Steamer 


calle i 
Kennebec this season. . 


ritish Queen steam 
ae advertised to leave London on the 20th 
inst. Her burthen is 2016 tons, and 
horse power. | The rate of passage is fixed as follows: 
Saloon 35 guineas, or 
guineas, or 


: ard’s fees, $6,60. Fore Sa- 
or 88. Steward’s fees, $2,33. Chil- 














d the Tuogn is to ply between Portland and the 
largest ever 
and her engine 500 


wer state rooms 20 


of sizes. Also PLOUGH CASTIN 
of the various sizes. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 1439. 


to supply any parts 


Plouzhs. Tea, Coffee, ! rand Salt. 
E have for Sale a jarge number of CAST IRON 3 Chests of Souck and Young Hyson Tea; 
PLOUGHS of an approved n and a variety 15 bags P. C and St. Domingo Coffee ; 


White and Brown Havana and. }Vest Tudia Sugar, with a 
general assortment of English Goods. 


A. B. & P. MORTON, 
Hallowell, May 24th, 1839. 





Roberts’ Silk Manual. 


‘HE Fourth edition of this popular work is now in a 





F. SCAMMON, Druggist, 
HMatiowell, 





Joon 20 guineas, - course of publication by the subseribers, and will be ; ived a | Medici 
dren il 14 years,half price. : ._ | issued from the press about the Ist of May, printed with fi es tek “ “. Bree. 

A person in Glasgow, who has visited this steam ship, | new type on a good paper. It contains upwards of 100) ,i.1.> Glass ware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brashea,- Dye 
speaks of her as being as beautiful as she is large ;| large octavo pages, and embraces every information needed | Su(7s. & c. which wil! be sold low. ’ 
he eays “ her funnel was lying on deck, andI took a | by the silk calturist from ‘he planting and rearing of the Hallowell, May, 1839, wlT 
pomenade of 60 feet through, hat on, and all standing.” | mulberry to the making and dyeing of Sewings and Twists ; — 
a SS | the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding shelves, the  Pasturing. 


GHA avrriev, » 
In Hallowell, on Wednesday morning !ast, by Rev 
*i Thurston, Mr H. W. Fairbanks, of Farmington, to 
Miss M. Caroline Ladd, of Hallowell. 
In this town, by Rev. Mr Thurston, Mr Wm. Grows, 
to Miss Mary Pierce of Monmouth. 
lo Gardiner, Mr Virgil H. Hewes of Augusta, to 

Mrs Eliza McLane formerly of Boston. 
In Albion, Mr Otis Keag to Miss Betsey Frost. 
In Leeds, Rev. Wilson C. Rider, of Wayne, to Miss 

Catharine Millet, of the former place. 

ee 


DKEB, 

In this town, on Saturday last, widow Philomela 
Johnson, aged 47. 

In Skowhegan, widow Mary Burt, aged 76. 

In Augusta, Mr Aaron Bird, of Minot, aged 20. 

In Bath, Mr Drummond Rogers, aged 26. 

In Saco, Hon, Joseph Leland, aged 46 years. 

In Brunswick, Mrs Frances E., wife of Prof. Pack- 
ard, of Bowdoin College, and daughter of the late 
President Appleton. 

in Thomaston, widow Rhoda Smith, aged 79. 

Io Turner, Dea. Ezra Carey, aged 60. 

In Dover, Mrs Deborah Reed, aged 83. 























Nua is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
1% daly appointed Executrix of the last will aud testament 
of Joel White, lateof Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
vond as the law directs :—Ali peresons, therefore, having 
demands against the estate of said deceased, are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
state are requested to make immediate payment to 
AMELIA WHITE, Executrix. 


June 10; 1839 3w22 





Notice 

Is hereby given, thatthe subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the Jast will and testament of 
O.sve B. Avams late of Greene in the county of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, testat?, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settle- 
ment; and all indebted to said Estate are requested to 
wake immediate payment to 


JABEZ PRATT, Executor. 


process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing nec- 
essary to the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. 
A large edition has heen nearly disposed of since about the 
1st of Jenuary, and the present editionhas been put to press 
to supply a large order (1500 copies) from the legislature 
of Pennsylvania for gratuitous distribution in that common- 
wealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and’ recom- 
mendation over every other work published on the subject. 
The late Governor of Maryland also recommended it ina 
special message to the legislature, for distribution among the 
people, and it has received the commendations of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of Reps. of the Con- 
gress of the U. 5.—A large edition is now publishing, and 
all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A large 
discount will be made to the trade. Price 37 1-2 cents per 
single copy. Address 
E. P. ROBERTS & 8S. SANDS, Baltimore, Md. 

ij” Who are also publishers of the “* Farmer & Gar- 
dener,’ a weekly journal devoted to Agriculture, ge. Sc. 
thie 6th vol. of which commences in May—$2,50 per ann. 
Baltimore, Md-“April 23, 1839. 6wl7 


Whitman’s Doubleand singie 
Horse Power & Thrashiag 
Machine. 


§ the subscriber was not able to supp'y all the orders 
L& he received last year for uis Thrashing Machine,behas 
employed an additional nutaber of hands, which has ena- 
bled him to promptly fili all orders this season, and as he 
is constantly manufactaring them, he hopes to be able to 
meet the wants of the public. He has a few nearly com- 
pleted, which are not yet ordered, which can be had if ap- 
plied for soon on reasonable terms. 

He has the pleasure of knowing that those he sold last 
year have given Goon satisfaction and with the improve- 
ments he bas recently made, he feels confident in recom 





fore the public. 
Pitts’ Machine can also be had by applying to the sub- | 
scriber. 

All the materials used in the constraction of his machine- | 
ry are of the best quality, and all the workmeu employed 
in his manufactory are faithful. 

Orders for any kind of machine work will be faithfally 
and promptly execated on reasonable terms. 

Those who parchase this machine have no patent right to 
pay for, which has led some persons interested in patent 





Greene, May 14, 1839, #3w 21 


Notice to Wool Growers, — 





} 


; 
; 


4b 's Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manufacturing 

Company will manufactare wool into Cas<imeres, 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flanaels, &e. on shares, 
cr by the yard at the fellowing prices, viz ; 


Suttinets, (incladiag the warp,) from 33 10 87 1-2 cents | 


per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per | 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per vard ; Blan- 
kets over two yards wide from 32 to 42 cents per yard ; 
Flannels from 17 to 25. cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 
cents per yard. 

Said Company having the newest improved machinery | 
and the best of workmen will manufactare with neatness | 
and despatch, aud hope to obtain ashare of public patron- | 
age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 

Readfield, May 30, 1839. 3m20 


OWEN DEALY,—Taitlor, 
Wout respectfully inform his friends and he 
_ public generally that he still continues to carry on 
the tailoring business in all its various branches at his old 
stand in Winthrop Village. 

O. D. would take this opportanity to return his thanks 
to the public for the patronage he has received, and in- 
forms them that by an arrangement he has recently entered 
into, to be seasontbly furnished with all the changes of 
fashion in New York, he flatters hunself that he shall be 


able to give entire satisfaction to those who may favor 
him with their custom. 


N. B. Particular attention 

Wasrep. Two girls as apprentices to the business. 
Those desirous of iearning the trade will finda favorable 
opportunity by applying as above. 

Winthrop, May 25, 1839. 18.46. 


} 





paid to cutting 








take him away, otherwise I shall proceed as the law in 
such cases directs 


rights to endeavor to impress the public mind with the idea 
that my machines would not be permitted to ran, | But 
parchasers may rest easy on this point, for such a thing is 
never mentioned to me or any one else in this vicinity. It) 
is only told to those who come from a distance, who are 
not acquainted with the {sets in the case. 

LUTHER WHITMAN 

19 


‘do the pound keeper of Winthrop 


HE antersigned Henry M Dadley of Winthrop, here- 

with commits to pound a dark brown Mare with a 

black mane and tail, about six or seven years old, taken up 

in the ene'osure of the said Henry M Dadiey in Winthrop 

aforesaid, and the said Henry M Vudiey demands one dol- 

lar for damages & the unpaid charges for smpounding the 

same, which are hereunto annexed: Witness my hand, 
Jane 3, 1839 HENRY M DUDLEY 

I claim one do'lar for taking up and impounding said 

horse, and also two dollars for keeping the same since the 

25th of May last, when she wss taken up by me 


Jane 3, 1839 HENRY: M DUDLEY 


NOTICE is hereby given that said horse is impounded 
in my barn, which, by a vote of the town, is the town 
poand ‘lhe owner is requested to pay the charges and 





Winthrop, June 1, 1839. 


: 





JOHN LADD, 
21 Pound Keeper of Winthrop. 


Full Blooded ee Boar for 
sale. 
HE Subscriber has a prime ful! blooded Bedford boar, 
two years old which he will sell, if applied for soon. 
ee Mosxs Tagen. 
Vassalboro’, (near Getchel's Corner,) May 28, Swi! 


’ 








mending them as equal to any thrashing machine now be-| ~ 


| 1 will sell with the farm the stock, farming utensi 


| change it for a small farm near some market place. 





HAVE a pasture of about 80 aeres, into whieh I would 

turn 8 or ten yokes of oxen or 25 or 30 young cattle 
for a very low price The re will be inferior to none 
in town, as it has not been fed a day yet this spring. 

Price of young cattle per month by the season 37 1-2 
cents. Price of oxen por month ¢1 50. 

JAMES’ PULLEN. 
Pond Road, South Sidvey, June 5, 183% 


Wool Varding and Cloth Dressing 


ees subscriber would respectfully inform the public 

that he has purchased the Carding and Cloth Dress- 
ing Establishment at Winthrop Village, and will carry on 
the business the same as formerly. He will have his ma- 
chines put in good order, and have first rate workmen, and’ 
will have new and the most improved machinery for Dres- 
ing Cloth. 

Terms, for carding 4 cts. per |b. cash, and 2 cents per 
lb, for oiling—one cent per Ib. will be added if charged. 
For dressing eloth, 17 cents per yard, cash, or 20 cents 
charge, for common colors. 
If any work leaves the mil! unfaittifully done, the owner 
shall have pay for all damage. 

Wool will be taken in payment for work. 
JAMES H. MERRILL. 
6w17 


Prouty & Mears’ Pioughs. 
‘coe subscriber having been appointed Agent for the 

sale of these Ploughs,would inform the public that he 
ias received an assortment embracing all sizes from No, 2 
to No. 6, and their Side Hill plough, which he is author- 
zed and will sell at the Boston prices. Any peragn wish- 
ing to purchase is requested to call and examine them. 
He wili forward orders for any particular article in this 
ine, which will be furnished at short notice. 

ISAAC BOWLES, Agent. 

Winthrop, April 13, 1839, 10 





aa 


Winthrop, May, 1839. 











“eed Sowers for Sale, 
MACHINES for sowing seeds in gardens and fields, such 
as Rata Baga, Onion, Beet &e. &e. can be had at the 
Maine Farmer Office, ‘hey are constructed in a neat and 
durable manner, by the inventer A. Holmes, Kingston, Ms. 


PRICE $6 50. 14, 
a2 subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he 
now lives. Said Farm is situated in Wayne, on 
Beech Hill, so called, about a mile west of the Village, and 
most beautifully situated yn the main Coupty road leading 
from Wayne to Livermore. ‘This farm contains 70 acres of 
Grst rate land, mostly fenced with heavy stone wall, well 
wooded and watered, and good fruit in abundance, The 
buildings are large and very convenient, and in good: r. 





Farm for Sale. 








crops thst may then be growing upon it; or I 

ditions made easy. For farther particulars inquire of the 

subscriber on the premises JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, April 2, 1839. 6w9 


To Tanners and Curriers. 
Waste D, if delivered between this andthe first of 
September, next, 
2,000 bushels of Plastering Hair, 
for which a fair price will ees by 
JOHN N. HOVEY. 
3wld9 





Hallowell, May 23d, 1839. 


Guardian’s Sale. 


N pursuance of license from the Hon. H. W. Faller, 
Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec by a 










Deeree passed on the last Tuesday of May A. D. 1839, 
will be sold at public Auction, or private sale, at the dwell- 
ing house of Lloyd Thomas in Mra inday the 
first day of Jaly next at nine o'clock A.M. | How in 
described real estate belonging to George W. mas 
said W non vp a viz. One on fourth 
part of the homstead of the late Hushai Tt situate in 
— ‘inthrop. ‘Terms of sale made at the time 
Joseru A; .¥, Guardian. 
- Winthrop May 28,1839 Swly 




































































































































MAINE FARMER, 











POETRY. 


From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
STANZAS. 


Could I name every curious’root, 
And every flowret call, 
From cedars of gray Lebanon 
To hyssops on the wall— 
What were my boasted knowledge worth, 
Weighed e’en in scales below— 
Did I not, by true science taught, 
The Roor or Jesse know ? 








Could I with Chaldee’s sages rove 
O’er all the starry plain, 

And upper shining worlds explore, 
Sought out till now in vain— 

What boots if its brightest gem 
Heaven gives not to my eyes, 

And ne’er to my ecstatic view, 
The Svar or Jacos rise ? 


Cn 
THE PAST. 
By R. 8. 8. Andros. 


The past ! How dost the spirit love 
Up its shadowy track to turn, — 
And pour her fond complaints above 
Sad Memory’s hallowed urn ! 
For all are there ! the Hopes—the Fears, 
Which checkered childhood’s dreamy hours, 
The joys—the Griefs of after years, 
And young Love's faded flowers ! 


The pleasant ones of Life’s glad Spring,— 
W hose smiles were snnshine to the soul ; 
Whose tones awoke each gentler string, 
As o'er the heart they stole ;— 
The beautiful—the loved—the dead, 
Who fell like flowers, the chilling air 
Hath blighted, ere their leaves were spread, — 
All—all are gathered there ! 


W here—where the haunts of childhood now— 
In which blithe hearts were wont to meet, 
And forms so light that scarce did bow; 
The grass beneath their feet ? 
To whom, through the long summer's day, 
T'was bliss on some green bank to lie, 
And mock the wild-bird’s happy lay, 
Or chase the butterfly. 


W here—where the glorious dreams which threw, 
Their radiance on the Futare’s night, 
Tinged its dim sky with heavenly hue, 
And made its darkness, light ? 
The Hopes, that o’er Life’s lengthening track 
On gorgeous wings of splendor rolled, 
Aad from their bright plumes scattered back 
Rich showers Hf gto and gold ? 


Where—where the sceres of early years— 
The haunts which young Affection knew ? 
Where Love waxed strong ’mid smi!es and tears, 
As flowers in sun and dew,— 
Gone—fike the pageant of a dream ! 
Faded—like lips when life hath fled ! 
Vanished—like shadows on a stream ! 
Haushed—as the voiceless dead ! 


Jt may te weakness to lament--- 
It may be childish to bemoan--- 
And tears, perchance, are idly spent 
On things forever flown ! 
Yet deeply doth the spirit love 
Unto the shadowy Paat to turn, 
And pour her fond complaints above 
Sad Memory’s hallowed arn ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ee 

















Original. 
SCHOOL BOY REMINISCENCES. 

In the summer of ’35 I took leave of my na- 
tive village, the happiest spot to me on earth, 
after paying my bumble conge to my venerable 
father (a mother I had none) brothers and sis- 
ters, associates and friends, for that deli htful 
spot--an eminence of land, on which stands that 
honorable institution, Moumouth Academy. As 
1 plodded my way thither, dire desponding and 
forbodings sad, hovered around and mantled this 
mind of youth. Jay and mirth, the scenes of 
my pastimes, associates and all, were sundered 


aud me sent a wanderer into a strange land to} 


equip myself with the requisite armor to ship 
off on the bounding billows of life, by poring 
over the musty pages of Sa , digging out the 
obscurity of Cicero, the father of eloquence, 
and solving the enigmas of Euclid. These 


were barriers mountains high; an undertaking 





| be forgotten by the pupil till the dethronement 


little less than that of Hannibal scaling the ev- 
erlasting . The swift wheels of time whir- 
led on, and for weeks there was but one contin- 
al monotonous hum ager, agri agro, which gin- 
gled about as harmoniously in my ear as hi ho 
hum, without adding, ‘‘I smell the blood of an 
Englishman.”” However I soon got the hang 
of the school room, formed acquaintances and 
as far as weak human nature is capable of judg- 
ing gained friends. The recolléction and fond 
attachments of my little village, gradually re- 
ceded and mutation, the characteristic of nature 
placed things in a more favorable light. I was 
forced to believe that it was better to raise the 
standard of knowledge to Heaven, than sink it 
to earth and almost voluntarily, in the language 
of one ofold exclaimed, as I was once blind I 
can now see, 

The youthful scenes of the school room asso- 
ciate peculiar ideasin the mind, give a sensa- 
tion most pleasing and yet most sad; pleasing to 
witness the effects of the inchoate attempts to 
store the mind with a treasure as lasting as the 
flowers of perennial bloom; to see the respect 
and enjoy the kindness of new formed friends— 
boons ever extended to the worthy and high 
minded students; pleasing to ruminate on the 
multifarious exertions, which conscience, duty, 
& benevolence, prompted that person, never to 


ofreason, the Preceptor, to bestow upon the 
tender tho ught and dispell the darkness which 
for the moment brooded around and pour in from 
the fountain of knowledge, the rays of light, 
necessary to the ascension of the rugged hill 
and to the summit of fame, and pleasing for the 
ten thousand other blessings and privileges in- 
cident to the school boy life. But sad, on the 
other hand, to think of those fellow school mates 
the ties and connections, which were but little 
less than those of consanguinity, in whose vocal 
sports I had mingled my voice—sad to think of 
that separation from which our future course 
bore date, at which time tears started unbidden 
from the eye and ‘‘rolled their burning channel 
down the cheek;” ofthe farewell hand, when 
all was big with uncertainty whether we were 
to meet on this mundane ball again, or beyond 
the *‘cloud-topt hill.” This was the juncture 
of sadness; the period in one’s life, never erased 
from the memory. 

But year after year rolls on, casually, some 
stranger, on his tongue, bears the tale of an old 
associate who has carved his way to a name of 
glory, which shuali stand as a monument of wis- 
dom in all time to come; of another, peradven- 
ture, who is verging on to a premature grave— 
an outcast to society, to his friends and to the 
world, and others who are thundering from the 
press the palladium of American Liberty, from 
the watch towers of Zion and the bar of justice 
solving and untieing the enigmas of the Jaw. 
The revolving of their names in one’s mind calls 
to his recollection the very seat which each oc- 
cupied, the scratches of the penknife and pen- 
cil on the bench, or his autograph upon the wall. 
Rare the situation of that one from whom no 
tidings come, whether he be in the distant land, 
on the briny billow or the desert of Sahara. 
But when the melancholy news strikes the ear, 
that one has passed the “‘bourne from which no 
traveller returns’ and that the ‘‘hollow tread of 
the mourner has echoed to the tomb,” sadness 
is the burden ofthe heart. Such an one I now 
have in view and did my abilities admit, I 
would pay tribute tohis worth. Suffice it to, 
say, heisa victim to the relentless hand of 
death and is now figuring in the high courts 
above. 

Nor virtue’s gem, ner learning fair, 
Could bribe the tyrant trom his 
ou 
Or turn hie shaft aside. sible Hono. 
June, 1839. _ | 
C. Van Ness, Esq. late Ameriean minister to Spain, 





STATE OF MAINE. 
RESOLVE proposing ences of the Constitution of 


Resouven, Two thirds of both Houses of the Legisla- 


ture concurring, that the C n of the be amen- 
ded by striking out the Court tect ‘ao articl 
thereof, and substituting in the room one the meee 


viz: “Section 4. Allj in 
office, or who may be hereafier og fle 
after the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years {rom 
the time of their respective appointments (onlas aoe to. 


SOLVED, That the Selectmen of the several towns, 

a the several plantations, and Aldermen of the 

inhabitants of nid ore ions and cities, in the man- 
y law at thei 

tember, to vote the followir ion, viz’ ** 

the Constitution of t h eiiedied ca 10 able cee 


? viz: Sec. 4. All jadi- 
cial officers now in office, or who may be hereafter appoint- 
ed, shall from and after the 1st day of March, in the year 
eighteen handred and forty, hold their offices for the term 
of seven years from the time of their respective appointments 
(unless sooner yet by impeachment or by address of 
both branches of the Legislature to the Executive) and no 
sh unless re-appointed thereto. ’’ 
esoLVED, that the inhabitants of said towns, planta- 

tions and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendment expressing it by the word 
Yes, upon their ballots, and those opposed to amend- 
ment expressing it by the word Vo, upon their ballots. 

ResoLvep, that the Selectmen, Assessors, and Alder- 
men shall preside at said metings, receive, count and declare 
the votes in open meeting; and the Clerk of said towns, 
plantations and cities shall make a record of said proceed- 
ings, and of the number of votes, in the presence of the 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- 
mit a true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State, and cause the same to be delivered 
to said Secrerary on or before the first Wednesday of Jan- 
uary next. 

Resouvep, that the Secretary of State shall cause this 
Resolve to be published in all the newspapers printed in the 
State, for three months at least before the second Monday 
of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Return to be sent with to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and to the Assessors of all the planta- 
tions, and to the Aldermen of all the cities in the State. 
And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, Jay all such returns before said 
Legislature, with an abstract thereof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. - 

In rue House or ange te ila h 
March 12. 1839. 


H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
In Senate. March 18,1839. Read and 
JOB PRINCE. President. 
March 14, 1839. AppRroveD ; 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
SecRETARY’S A ad 
Augusta, May 16, 1839. 

i hereby certify, that the foregoing is a trae copy of the 
original Resolve in this office; and in pursnance thereof, 
request all printers of newspapers in this State, to publish 
the same ‘‘for three months at least before the second Mon- 
day of September next,” agreeably to the provisions therein 


contained. 
Attest : A. R NICHOLS, 
Secretar y of State. 


ET 
The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by HOLMES & M. 
SEAVEY. 

Price $2,00 a year. 2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay- 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in ‘payment. 

ic Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
celibate; ual abt bs Agent, chal reokéve segs for his ser 

i mt ey 


Read and passed. 





Ph A few short advertisemests will be inserted at the 
wing rates. All less than a square @1,00 for three 





and family, arrived at Philadelphia on Friday, from 


iM 


insertions. 1,25 per square, for three igsertiens. Cor- 
Manel threo Waihnit one Balt these telah 


